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with the King, which forms the nominal subject of the poem
is given elsewhere. l It is enough here to say that the lover's
highest desire is but to serve his loved one, and that the
latter, though not represented as vicious, is shown to us as
heartless and vain. The lover never attains his wish, the
beloved getting rid of him in the end by a somewhat mean
trick. Then comes the culminating point of the poem, when
the lover, rejected and abased, his love scorned and his con-
fidence betrayed, hears the call of the 'Unseen Hatif,' the
Voice from Heaven,' crying to him that all love, even the
highest, when poured out upon sensual objects, ends in
sorrow, that the true and only worthy object of such love
is God. And with the Hatif's words the story ends.

The King and Beggar was from the very first the greatest
favourite of all Yahya's works, and it is not difficult to
understand how it came to be so. This poem is as a mirror
in which many of the better class of Turkish thinkers of
those days could see reflected their own feelings and ideas.
As we know, a love for boys had at that time become
fashionable through a variety "of causes already sufficiently
discussed, and had unhappily supplanted in a manner the
more natural love for women. But it would be as great a
mistake to imagine on the one hand that all those who
professed this preference were dissolute reprobates, as to
fancy on the other that they were all Platonic sentiment-
alists. The first class, if they cared for poetry at all, would
doubtless be able to find any number of verses ready to
their hand; but the second class, among whom were at least
some who seem to have adopted this preference, strange as
it may appear, for strictly moral reasons, would find in
Yahya's poem a revelation of their own hearts. It is true
that the poem shows the futility of such a love, but it is

1 See Appendix.